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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address * * THE CmRCU. LAR, Oneide.  N. ¥y.* 


The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of ‘the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuovu SE, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Cane, 0. HL. Mitter, C. Otps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an : assortment “of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 2 « . ; 
Mas, B.. Wartemss. ¢ Superintendents. 


PADALALA ALLL PLL LPP PLS 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 


PAD 


Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. 
Milling : Custom “work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


Sears, Superintendent. 


D. J. Hats, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-=Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for p emay use, 


Orders in any “of the ‘above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. t 


| Wallingford ¢ ‘Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLE. N, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


APRRDAADRAOSN 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo ae of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; ; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 
26> Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


238 Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
ns the gospel is. without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 

and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datry Reriarous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible: Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


Character of True Love. 

The love that was manifested in 
Christ, is the t-ue model of that which 
must exist in the members of his body. 
But the love of Christ did not depend 
on receiving areturn. Being of God, it 
was self-sustained. Nor did it look to 
the present worthiness of its objects ; it 
was contented in itself. He loved us 
and gave himself for us while we were 
enemies, 

Worldly lovers—those of the novel-hred 
class-—— would think it foolish to bestow 
their love where it would not be recipro- 
cated ; and they are constantly fretting 
and distressed if they do not meet with 
a full return of affection.—But the sons 
of God can rejoice in love for its own 

sake ; they are happy in heaving their 
hearts flow out toward others, whether 
they meet with a return or not. True 
love is good in itself, and rejoices in itself. 
Though we may love without return, we 
still have the best half of it : for, in love 
as well as other things, ‘ it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.’ 

Our true starting point is, to establish 
in our hearts that love which, being cen- 
tered in God, finds rest and contentment 
in him, and is therefore self-sustaining. 
It is to be expected, however, that love 
between the members of Christ’s body 
will at length be mutual, and receive a 
full return. 

But how is this love to be promoted? 
It cannot be done by constraint, in a 
legal way. No one can love truly, mere- 
ly because it is his duty. To a great 
extent it isnot at the disposal of the will. 
It is the result of attraction, and is in 
its very nature, founded on a perception 
of beauty in its object, and a susceptibili- 
ty to be impressed by it. They there- 
fore who feel the want of love from oth- 
ers, should not fret and complain, but be 
content with what they can fairly merit. 
They should take a just and sober view 
of their own character, and study to in- 
crease their real attractions. We are 
entitled to just so much love as our in- 
trinsic value and beauty will draw ; and 
in the end we shall gain no more. As 
it is Christ within us that makes us 
lovely, our great object should be, to be 
filled with him. By union with Christ 
every individual may draw on the treas- 
ures of his loveliness, and thereby at 
length enjoy the affection of others to an 
extent beyond all that he can conceive. 

On the other hand the will has some- 
thing to do in the matter. It is volun- 
tary with every one to open his heart to 
another. We can turn our mind towards 
others, with a disposition to see Christ in 
his members. We can throw away prej- 
udice and give their attractions full play, 
and a fair chance to effect a lodgement. 

One of the chief hindrances to love, is 
evil thinking, or a disposition to keep 
looking at the faults of others. Yet there 
is a way to overcome this, and to keep up 
a good feeling toward those who, notwith- 
standing their faults, are entitled to our 
love, as members of the same body.— 
When we see faults or things disagreeable 








in others, we should not stop to look at 


the bare facts which appear on the out- 
side. We should go back of the faults, 
and consider their causes. What ave the 
circumstances of the persons we blame ? 
What have been their education, their 
training, &c.? We should enter as far 
as possible into their condition, and con- 
sider how they would naturally view 
things ; how they would excuse them- 
selves ; and how we should act, or how 
excuse ourselves in their place. If thus, 
instead of stopping at a bare fact, we 
should study it asa problem, and allow 
our intellect to come in and judge our 
feelings, we should be able to think char- 
itably of a brother whose ways we dislike. 
And we should thus find, that at bottom 
he was not malicious or hateful, but de- 
serving of our love. 

In fine, the great principles of the 
science of love may be summed up, in 
substance, as follows :—Firstly, or as the 
positive part, we must learn to increase 
our own attractions, and also give a fair 
chance to the attractions of others ; sec- 
ondly, or as the negative part, we must 
learn to avoid giving offense, and also not 
to take offense. True love ‘ THINKETH NO 
EVIL,’ 





Choice of Spirits. 


Communication with spirits is desira- 
ble. In fact the gospel is nothing but 
acall to intercourse with the highest 
and best of all spirits. ‘ Our fellowship,’ 
says John, ‘is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.’ The difference 
between the believer and the unbeliever 
is, that the one looks up to invisible 
spheres, and seeks improvement and reno- 
vation by communion with celestial life, 
while the other looks down to the world 
of matter, and nurses his earthly life with 
earthly things. 

But in seeking or accepting intercourse 
with the world of spirits, we ought to 
know what part of that world we ap- 
proach, what nation (so to speak) we 
visit, and who the strangers are that vis- 
it us. For the Bible and experience in- 
struct us that the invisible world is made 
up of divers principalities or nations, as 
well as this world. Suppose we belonged 
to some other sphere, and were approach- 
ing this world for instruction and fellow- 
ship. We can see that there would be 
need of discernment and good judgment 
in choosing our company out of all the 
nations and sects that might present 
themselves to our attention. It would 
not be very profitable, for instance, to 
entey into credulous communication with 
the Chinese, though they might astonish 
us with their oracular boastings of the 
wonders and glories of the ‘Celestial 
Empire.’ So we should not get much 
real wisdom or goodness from the Mo- 
hammedans, though their own report of 
the excellence of their condition, and of 
their prospective beatitudes, would doubt- 
less be very weighty and persuasive.— 
And the nations and sects of Christen- 
dom even would require close examina- 
tion and careful choosing. In short, a 
pilgrim from some other world to this, 
would find it easy to get into bad com- 


pany, and soenewhint difficult to meet 
with a people whose report of themselves 
and the rest of the world could be trusted, 
and whose communications weuld be re- 
ally profitable. 

So from what we know of the analogv 
between the state of things in this world 
and in the invisible world, it is safe to 
presume, that it is easy, in approaching 
unknown regions of spirits, to meet with 
tribes of the mean, deceitful, boasting 
sort, and a matter of difficulty, require- 
ing caution and patient search, to find 
the true children of light, who will lead 
us upward to the throne of God. 

To us it is manifest by reason and 
accumulating experience, as well as from 
the Bible, that there is in the invisible 
world one name that is above every 
name—one principality that is far above 
all heavens—one nation that is distin- 
guished from all others, by the glory of 
the power that raised Jesus Christ from 
the dead. For that nation we have the 
highest respect. Our ambition is to be 
received into their company. To visit 
them, or to give place to them in this 
world, is our brightest hope. Our lives 
are at their service. Other tribes of 
spirits, we confess, have for us small at- 
tractions. In fact, we count it a_privi- 
lege to be excused mostly from their 
company. But for Jesus Christ and his 
advancing train, the cry of our heart 
is,—‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; and 
the King of glory shall come in. —Home- 
Talk. 





Truth and Beauty 


The Spirit of truth is the spirit of 
beauty, and of all that pleases. The 
separation of truth and beauty, will 
finally be abolished in our minds, and 
we shall find that pleasure and beauty 
are identical with the severest truth. 
In proportion as we cleave to the naked 
truth, in the same proportion we shall 
get into the element of romance, If we 
understand that God is the Spirit of 
truth, and that the Spirit of truth is the 
spirit of beauty, the element of all that 
is glorious, then in whatever direction 
we seek for beauty and pleasure, we shall 
find God. We may roam through all 
the scenery of nature, and we shall be 
like the bride in Solomon’s Songs, seek- 
ing her beloved—that is God. If we 
love God with all our hearts, then all 
other loves are merely the ¢mprovement 
or increase of that love. When a man 
delivers his treasure to his servants, and 
goes away, he expects that his goods will 
be increased by exchange—that they 
will be put at interest; so that each 
talent will come back to him increased 
and expanded. So God in giving us his 
love, at the same time desires that we 
should act in reference to all things so as 
to increase our love for him. In eating 
and drinking, for instance, our love for 
food is an operation of exchange, on 
which a profit is gained. The love of 
God may be considered as the capital, 
and all our enjoyments as the business, 





that is done on that capital. If we 
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Legin with a true capital, all other at- 
tractions will center in that, and return 
to it, bringing in their usury.—Home- 
Talk. 


BeautiruL Ittustration.—The President of 
the British Association, at the late meeting in 
Dublin, introduced the following extraordinarily 
beautiful ustration: “In order that the dale 
palm should ripen its iruit, the mean temperature 
of the place must exceed 70 deg. Fahrenheit ; and. 
on the other hand, the vine cannot be cultivated 
successfully when ‘the temperature is 72deg. or 
upwards. Hence the mean temperature of any 
one place at which these two plants flourished 
and bore fruit, lies between these narrow limits 
—i.e., could not differ from 7ldeg. Fahr. by 
more than a single degree. Now, from the Bible, 
we learn that both plants were simultaneously 
cultivated in the central valleys of Palestine, in 
the time of Moses; and its then temperature is 
thus definitely determined. It is the same at 
the present time; so that the mean temperature 
of this portion of the globe has not sensibly al- 
tered in the course of thirty-three centuries !’ 
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Money Matters Again. 

The financial panic seems to have pretty much 
subsided throughout the country. Failures 
among business men are less frequent, and the 
banks are doing business as usual, except that 
they pay specie only in part, and discount very 
sparingly, even the best of paper. Measures are 
in progress to effect a full resumption of specie 
payments, at as early a day as possible. Ex- 
change is easier and cheaper in some parts of the 
country ; but in others we hear of no change for the 
better. The State government have decided to 
let wheat pass over the Erie Canal without pre- 
payment of toll, and the consequence is, that the 
wheat that was pent up at Buffalo, and other 
places, owing to inability to pay tolls, is rapidly 
tinding its way to the eastern market, producing 
quite an amelioration in the state of things there. 
The banks alsv are more liberal we hear in ad- 
vancing money to purchasers of wheat. 

Though matters have reached the turning 
point in this country, and are beginning to im- 
prove, the panic seems to hgve just reached En- 
gland and parts of the Contigent, and it is feared 
will result in a convulsion gimilar to what has 
occurred in this country. The banks have in- 
creased their rates of discount, (an ominous sign, ) 
and in consequence the money market is quite 
stringent. Several heavy failures are also an- 
nounced. Arrivals from Europe are now looked 
for with great anxiety by commercial circles, 
and the worst is anticipated. 

This news comes not unexpected. The rela- 
tions of this country with Europe, and particu- 
larly England, are so intimate and vital, that it is 
hardly possible for a great crisis to occur on 
either continent, without affecting materially the 
interests of the other. It is probably as much 
needed in the one place as the other, and the 
effect will be similar. Business will be nearer its 
true basis than heretofore, and things generally 
must get into a healthier condition; though una- 
voidably there must be much temporary distress. 

One feature peculiar to this panic may be no- 
ticed. The newspapers both in this country and 
in England, with scarcely anexception, have used 
their utmost efforts to divert public attention, 
and make people feel that there was no occasior 
for alarm; yet the panic came on in spite of 
therm, and their efforts seem rather to have in- 
creased the excitement than otherwise. Were 
not the fears and forebodings of the writers un- 
consciously conveyed to their readers? And if 
not, how is this to be explained ?—a. w. c. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Forricn.—Four days’ later intelligence from 
Europe was brought by the steamship Baltic, 
which arrived at New York on Sunday evening 
last. The effect of the financial crisis in this 
country, was beginning to be felt in England, 
and upon the continent. The journals of Lon- 
don, however, regard the whole as a panic 
which will soon pass away and anticipate from 
it no serious injury to the structure of British 
commerce.—Mr. Thomas Crawford, the distin- 
guished American sculptor, who has been con- 
sidered as at the point of death for several 
months, died in London on the 10th inst., at the 
age of 43 years.—The King of Prussia was in a 
critical condition from congestion of the brain. 
His life was thought to be in great danger.—The 
news from India is somewhat more encouraging 


for the prospects of the English. Delhi had not 
been taken, at the date of Aug. 30; but a siege 
train was expected to reach the English camp on 
Sept. 3, after which it was supposed the place 
would be immediately assaulted.—Lord Elgin left 
Calcutta on the 3d of September for Hong Kong. 

...-THE Sixus.—Half a million of hardy, war- 
like people have occupied the Punjaub for three- 
centuries. They held their sandy Northern des- 
ert against the English a hundred years after the 
Hindoos of the Southern plains had submitted. 
While the ‘ red cross flag’ waved over its millions 
of docile Hindoo servants, the sturdy Sikhs kept 
on raising camels, weaving cashmere shawls and 
plundering caravans ‘on their own hook.’ They 
even invaded Bengal in 1840, bearding the Brit- 
ish Lion in his den. It was four years before 
they yielded to the ‘red-coats.’ They worship 
Beef and Brahma, but not the Bralimins, hate 
the Sepoys and disbelieve in Caste. The British 
are marching these Sikhs down to Delhi now by 
the thousand, to suppress the Sepoy revolt. It 
is a little curious that the men who fought lon- 
gest against the English, should be the most 
loyal now in time of revolt ; and that their new- 


‘lest conquest should be their main dependence 


for saving the older unes.— Albany Evening Jour- 
nal. 

..--The Washington Union, the organ of 
the present national administration, states that 
the northern missionaries (of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society) among the Choctaws, in con- 
sequence of having agitated the question of abol- 
ishing slavery in the Indian Territory, are threat- 
ened with being driven out of the country ‘as 
the enemies of social order.’ The Union en- 
courages the idea, and says—‘ We anticipate an 
expulsion of the abolition missionaries, if not 
the adoption of measures of a more decided 
character toward them.’ 

..-- Col. Benton is reported to be recovering 
from his late severe illness. A book from his pen 
on the Dred Scott case is also announced. 

.... The Russian war-ship La Forte lately cap- 
sized and sunk in the gulf of Finland, when going 
from Revel to Cronstadt, with the wives and fam- 
ilies of the crews of the fleet, by which calamity 
about 1400 lives were lost. 





Exhibition of British Art--* The Light of the 
World.’ 

The object of attraction in New-York City, 
just now, is the British Art Exhibition, at the 
new rooms of the Academy of Design, in Tenth 
Street, near Broadway. This is a collection of 
modern British paintings,—works of the great 
geniuses and masters of art in England. The col- 
lection numbers 168 oil paintings and 188 water™ 
colors. The gem of the Exhibition is said to be 
an allegorical painting by Holman Hunt, called 
the ‘Light of the World.’ The Evening Post 
says that ‘crowds gather round in curious scru- 
tiny of a picture the leading peculiarities of which, 
are so at variance with their previous notions of 
art. Holman Hurt, the artist, is the founder 
and recognized head of what is called the pre- 
Raphaclite school in England, the leading pecul- 
iarity of which, we believe, 1s that it aims at a 
minute and critical representation of nature in all 
the details of the picture, giving all objects rep- 
resented their natural position perspectively.— 
‘The Light. of the World,’ is the first picture of 
its class Mr. Hunt ever painted, The following 
letter from John Ruskin gives an interesting des- 
cniption and interpretation of the picture: 


* * * * “T gpeak of the picture called 
‘The Light of the World,’ by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Standing by it yesterday for upwards of an hour, 
I watched the effect it produced upon the passers- 
by. Few stopped to louvk at it, and those who 
did, almost invariably with some contemptuous 
expresssion, founded on what appeared to them 
the absurdity of representing the Savior with a 
lantern in his hand. Now, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that whatever may be the faults of a pre- 
Raphaelite picture, it must at least, have taken 
much time; and therefore it may not unwarrant- 
ably be presumed that conceptions which are to 
be so laboriously realized are not adopted in the 
first instance without some reflection. ‘So that 
the spectator may surely question with himself 
whether the objections which now strike every 
one in a moment might not possibly have occurred 
to the painter himeelf, either during the time de- 
voted to the design of the picture, or the months 
of labor required for its execution; and whether, 
therefore, there may not be some reason for his 
persistence in such an idea, not discoverable at 
the first glance. 

“Mr, Hunt has never explained his work to 
me, I give what appears to me its palpable inter- 
pretation. 

“The legend bencath it is the beautiful verse,— 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any 
mar. hear. my vuice, and open the door, I will 
come into him, and will sup with him, and he 





with me.’—Rev. iii., 20. On the left hand side of 


the picture is seen this door of the human soul.— 
It is fast barred ; its bars and nails are rusty ; it 
is knitted ane bound to its stanchions by creep- 
ing tendrils of ivy, showing that it has never been 
opened. A bat hovers about it; its threshold is 
overgrown with brambles, nettles and fruitless 
corn,—the wild grass ‘ whereof the mower filleth 
not his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom.’ Christ approaches it in the night time, 
—Christ, in his everlasting offices of prophet, 
priest and king. He wears the white robe, rep- 
resenting the power of the Spirit upon him—the 
jewelled robe and breastplate, representing the 
sacerdotal investiture; the rayed crown of gold, 
inwoven with the crown of thorns; not dead 
thorns, but now bearing soft leaves, for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 

“Now, when Christ enters any human heart, 
he bears with him a twofold light. First, the 
light of conscience, which displays past sin; and 
afterwards the light of peace, the hope of salva- 
tion. ‘The lantern, carried in Christ’s left hand, 
is this light of conscience. Its fire is red and 
fierce; it falls only on the closed door, on the 
weeds which encumber it, and on an apple shaken 
from one of the trees of the orchard, thus mark- 
ing that the entire awakening of the conscience is 
not merely to committed, but to hereditary guilt. 

“This light is suspended by a chain, wrapt 
about the wrist of the figure, showing that the 
light which reveals sin appears to the sinner also 
to chain the hand of Christ. 

“The light which proceeds from the head of 
the figure, on the contrary, is that of the hope of 
salvation; it springs from the crown of thorns, 
and, though itself sad, subdued, and full of soft- 
ness, is yet so powerful that it entirely melts into 
the glow of it the forms of the leaves and boughs, 
which it crosses, showing that every earthly ob- 
ject must be hidden by this light, where its sphere 
extends. 

“T believe there are very few persons on whom 
the picture, thus justly understood, will not pro- 
duce a deep impression. For my own part, I 
think it one of the very noblest works of sacred 
art ever produced in this or any other age. 

“It may, perhaps, be answered, that works of 
art ought not to stand in need of interpretation 
of this kind. Indeed, we have been so long ac- 
customed to see pictures painted without any 
purpuse or intention whatsoever, that the unex- 
pected existence of meaning in a work of art may 
very naturally at first appear to us an unkind de- 
mand on the spectator’s understanding. But in 
a few years more I hope the English public may 
be convinced of the simple truth, that, neither a 
great fact, nor a great man, nor a great poem, 
nor a great picture, nor any other great thing, 
can be fathomed to the very bottom in a mo- 
ment of time; and that no high enjoyment, 
either in picture-seeing or any other occupation, 
is consistent with a total lethargy of the powers 
of the understanding. 

“ As far as gue the technical qualities of 
Mr. Hunt’s painting, I would only ask the spec- 
tator to observe this difference between the true 
pre-Raphaelite work and its imitations. The 
true work represents all objects as they would 
appear in nature in the position and at the dis- 
tances which the arrangement of the picture 
supposes. The false work represents them with 
all their details, as if seen through a microscope. 
Examine closely the ivy on the door in Mr. 
Hunt’s picture, and there will not be found in 
it a single clear outline. All is the most ex- 
quisite mystery of color; becoming reality at 
its due distance. In hke manner, examine the 
small gems on the robe of the figure. Not one 
will be made out in form, and yet there is not 
one of all those minute points of green color, 
but it has two or three distinctly varied shades 
of green in it, giving it mysterious value and 
lustre.” * * * * * * 





A New Book on Slavery. 

Slavery bids fair to become a prolific topic in 
literature. Even southern men are beginning to 
write against it. Two new works, dealing it 
trenchant and heavy blows, have been issued from 
the press during the past year, south of Mason 
& Dixon’s line. First was the ‘Impending 
Crisis of the South,’ by Mr. Helper, of North 
Carolina, which discussed the system princi- 
pally in an economical point of view—its bearings 
on the material progress of the south. The other 
book entitled, ‘The Progress of Slavery in the 
United States, by George M. Weston,’ has just 
been published at Washington. It presents the 
institution of Slavery historically and prospec- 
tively, and from the extracts we have seen from 
it isevidently a vigorous and able work. We 
take the following extract from the Evening Post. 
It gives an idea of the forces which are accumu- 
lating, hostile to slavery here at the North, and 
which must ere long sweep over the Southern 
States : 


‘* The population of the free states, if it augments 
during the current decade in the same ratio as in 
the last, and the ratio will a be higher, will 
amount,in 1860, to 18,805,615. Deducting the 
numbers which may be assumed for Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and California, there will 
be left for the free states east of the Mississippi a 
population of about seventeen millions, compressed 
upon area of 405,708 square miles. As compared 
With the area and population and numbers to the 
square mile of the free states in 1790, this area is 
less than eve, and a half times ater, while the 
population will be more than eight and a half times 





greater, and there will be forty-six persons and 
three-teaths, instead of eleven peisons and eight 


tenths, to the square mile. The hive is becoming 
filled, and preparing to pour forths its swarms : 
The multitude, like which the populous North 


Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhine or the Danaw. 


‘** The forces of nature act in silence and unob- 
served, and by imperceptible degrees. So succeed 
to each other the revolving seasons ; so advance and 
recede the tides; so waxes and wanes the vital en- 
ergy of nations andof men. Itisonly after the 
lapse of time that we mark the expanding tree, 
which yet ceases not to grow, either by day or in 
the stillness of the night. So csnaieal, so by in- 
appreciable accretions, and so measured only at in- 
tervals, has arisen this population of the free states, 
now assuming such vast proportions. The child 
has become a man, and has the thews and muscles 
of a giant. No such mass of moral, intellectual, or 
physical power, has ever been found before, in one 
political combination, in the history ofman. Bodily 
strength isno longer the only skyeleal power.—— 
Machinery is physical power. Accumulated capital 
is physical power. Science is physical power. Skill 
is physical power Measured by all true tests, the 
educated and intelligent millions of the free states 
make up an aggregete of strength, without a par- 
allel since the world began. 

‘*The strong man cannot be bound with withes. 
The population of the free states, increasing and 
multiplying will demand outlets, and will obtain 
outlets, in the direction of any system less vigorous 
than their own; which is only saying that in politi- 
cal dynamics, the greater force will overcome the 
less. As they cease to pass the Mississippi, they will 
begin to pass the Ohio and the Potomac, An in- 
ferior civilization must give room to that which is 
superior. It ought not to be tolerated that eight 
hundred thoueand black slaves should, by their pre- 
sence in Maryland, and Virginia, and Kentucky, 
exclude [five times that number of skillful and in- 
telligent white artisans and farmers from the North. 
Not only ought it not to be tolerated, but it will not 
be tolerated. When the white artisans and farmers 
want the room which the African occupies, they 
will take it, not by rude force, but by gentle and 
gradual and peaceful processes. The negro will 
disappear, perhaps, to regions more congenial to him, 
perhaps to regions where his labors can be made 
more useful, perhaps by some process of colonization 
which charity may yet devise; but, at all events, 
he will disappear. It is not more certain that the 
native Indian recedes before the Anglo-Saxon, than 
that rude labor will recede before skilled labor ; 
and slave labor, the slave being an African, can 
never be anything but labor of the rudest descrip- 
tion. 

‘* Strangely enough it has ceased to be the na- 
tional fashion in America to say anything in praise 
of freedom. No‘ Odes to Freedon’ are composed, 
or sung, in modern times, except by those who are 
content to turn their backs upon all hopes of politi- 
cal advancement. The very name of freedom has 
become a hissing, a by-word, and a reproach. The 
Poets Laureate are at the court, and in the service 
of slavery. Upon the altars of that idol, at once 
hideous and grotesque, smoke the fattest burnt of- 
ferings and the richest incense ascends daily, and yet 
how mean and squalid, and poverty-stricken, and 
barbarous a thing slavery is, in contrast with that 
freedom which America this day disdains and dis- 
owns, but to which she owes all her greatness and 
all her glory, her fertile fields, her teeming work- 
shops, her stately ships, her thronged cities, her 
arts, her genius and her culture. The intrinsic 
vigor of freedom, however, is not impaired by the 
refusal of men to acknowledge it; nor does a 
wretched idol become a true divinity, because men 
choose to worship it. When the trial of strength 
between freedom and slavery is‘made along the line 
between the free and slave states, we shall see in 
which force are embodied the elements of perma- 
nent ascendancy.” 





A Harvest Hymn. 
BY WM. ROSS WALLACE. 


Smixe on, smile on, thou sentinel moon, 
From yonder Heaven’s pure, azure deep, 
Over the happy harvest homes, 

Night fondly folds to sacred sleep, 
While we who choose to wake, shall sing 
With solemn tone our thankful lays 

For all the opulence that fell 
From Summer’s long alms-giving days, 

Whose golden banners were unfurled, 
Like benedictions o’er the world. 

We’ll sing the sun who kissed his bride, 
His own dear, emerald-mantled Earth, 

With the same passionate, burning lips, 
As when she sparkled into birth ; 

Nor ceased until he saw her sweet, 
Broad bosom full of murmuring leaves, 

And bursting buds that prophets were 
Of ruby fruit and golden sheaves : 

O, burning bridegroom! what delight 
Imparadised thine eager sight! 

We'll sing the Clouds, whose generous hands 
Bore up their urns, brimful of rain; 

And leaned them till they overflowed 
Upon the mountain-side and plain. 

O, how your dark eyes flashed with joy 
In lightnings, as ye saw their mirth ; 

And how your thunderous voices broke 
Delighted o’er the thirsty Earth, 

Who like a bacchanal would reel 
And drink at every glorious peal! 

And yet, 0, Sun and Clouds! that brought 
Such Eden to this home of ours, 

Say, what were ye to Him who sent 
Your might from His immortal towers? 

What but the visible préofd that He 
On yonder battlements above, 

Is unto us, in beam or cloud, 
The Soul, the very Soul of Love ? 

To Him our choral praises be— 





Alms-Giver of Eternity ! 
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An Oneida Journal. 

Friday Evening, Oct. 23.—Criticism of Mr. C. 
He was commended as an improving iman—one 
who has profited by criticism and is a praise to 
the refining christianizirg influence of commu- 
nity life-——Volunteers for milking called for; 
that is, a few extra hands to allow the present 
number time these dark mornings to get through 
for Bible-reading. Our milking is done altogether 
on the volunteer system. One man has the gen- 
eral care, and he keeps his corps good by calling 
for new recruits as old ones wish to quit. Vol- 
unteers are never wanting. This evening, proba- 
bly on account of winter’s surly front, there was 
some hesitation, but the number was presently 
complete. It was observed, if we propose to en- 
large our dairy, as we must extensively, to have 
all the milk we want to use, (for butter is quite a 
rarity on our table now-a-days,) there should be 
more alacrity in answering the call for milkers. 
One said our boys ought to be set to mlk—they 
could doa good part of the milking. But, an- 
other said, that is not the way exactly we get 
our boys to do anything. We endeavor to stir 
them up to a chivalric ambition to make the most 
of themselves, and trust that to lead them into 
all kinds of Community service. H. A. N.. who 
is a constant milker, said that she enjoyed milking 
in the winter. Instead of curling over the regis- 
ter, she liked to straiten herself up in the frosty 
morning air—it put courage into her for all day. 
If a woman wants to slip out of her effeminacy, 
she cannot take a more effectual way than to 
milk in the winter. There are some disagreea- 
bilities about it to be sure, but some things at- 
tractive—here at least. In respect that it brings 
us into company with the barn-yard population it 
is not very pleasant—but in respect that it brings 
us into company with a choice band of brothers 
it is pleasant; and so long as these have to milk; 
there are women who will not be too nice to do 
it with them. 

Saturday, 24.—The afternvon bulletin an- 
nounced the following programme for the early 
evening entertainment: 


Declaiming in the Parlor by the Young Men 
at 6 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 





. Music. 

. Introductory Remarks. 

. A Prologue—from Shakspeare. 

. ‘Press On’—Park Benjamin. 

. ‘The Revellers’—by .4 Backwoodsman. 

. ‘Wisdom’—Pollock. 

‘ The Watcher on the Tower’—by C. Mackay. 
. Music. 


9. An Extract from Catiline’s Speech before the 
Roman Senate. 


10. ‘The Ginny Foul’—by K. V. Pepper. 

11. ‘ Waterloo’—by Byron. 

12. ‘The Last Man’—by Campbell. 

13. Music. 

14. ‘ Falstaff and Prince Henry’--Shakspeare. 

15. ‘ Christmas Ode’-—-W. R. Wallace. 

16. Music. 

It appears that a class has been formed lately 
for mutual improvement in the art of elocution, 
and this is their first public essay. It was quite 
creditable to their ambition and talents, and af- 
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forded the family some genuine enjoyment. The 


most familiar poetry derives a new charm from 
being well spoken. That wonderful piece of 
word-painting, the Battle of Waterloo, excited our 
admiration anew, repeated in an effective manner 
with appreciative perception and taste——The 
hewspaper report this evening contained the in- 
credible fact (if such a thing were possible) of a 
man appearing in the chess congress now in ses- 
sion at New-York, and engaging in five games 
simultaneously, blind-folded, his opponents all 
distinguished players, and he at the last accounts 
having the advantage of all of them. To play one 
game blind-folded must require remarkable con- 
centration, but five! think of it, what superhu- 
man memory! Our journal from Wallingford 
contained a hideous snake story almost past 
belief. Ina rewspaper we should be tempted to 
discredit it, but Mr. B. is no wonder-monger and 
he writes as follows: 

“I went to look after our younger cattle, in 
what is called the Jones lot, a mile or so from 
here, with Charles, John and George. While 
looking around, the boys cried out, Here is a great 
snake. After killing it, and turning to go away I 
saw another. While killing that, Charles said, 
Here are two more; and looking for a stick to 
kill them, I sawfour more. I then began to think 
we were getting into a scrape, and told the boys 
to watch while I killed them, but not stir out of 
their tracks; before these were all killed, we saw 
more on the bushes and cedars all about us. We 
then took a systematic course, approaching them 
cautiously, I giving them one blow, to stop their 


running, and the boys dispatching them ; and for 
an hour we gave vent to our combativeness in a 
legitimate manner. John could hardly stop beat- 
ing them after they were dead. There is always 
some satisfaction in killing snakes, but I had 
enough of it before we got through. So although 
we killed all we saw, I hurried away for fear of 
finding more. The number killed I believe, was 
just forty. They were of the black species, and all 
nearly full grown, the smallest being about three 
and a half feet long, the largest five feet and a half 
In the midst of the slaughter, George called out, 
O, do come here, a great snake ran over my feet. 
I went and killed it—it was as large as my arm, 
and five and a half feet long. Ihave heard that 
black snakes burrow together in winter, in large 
numbers, and they had no doubt eollected here 
for that purpose.” 

Another extract from the Wallingford journal: 

“Mr. B. finished boiling down the last of our 
Sorghum yesterday. It promised to be some 
of the best we have made, but unfortunately he 
burnt it before he got through, so that it is about 
the worst. Our experience in Sorghum boiling 
goes to establish it as a maxim, thut it should nol 
be boiled in iron. It is true that maple juice is 
boiled iniron, without injury, but this appears to 
contain an acid which the maple does not, besides 
many impurities which that 1s also free from ; and 
these, we think, acton the iron in a way to make 
the juice both black and bitter. Certain it is: 
that as soon as the juice begins to boil in iron 
it begins to turn black. Copper and brass, or 
enamel, have no such effect. It is observable, 
however, that exactly the same effect as is pro- 
duced by iron, is produced when the stuffis burnt, 
whatever it is in. Extreme care is necessary 
to avoid burning it, whenitis thick. We have re- 
ceived five prizes at the State Fair. One was for 
Sorghum Syrup.” 

Sunday Evening, 25.—Conversation on the sub- 
ject of ‘ the stage,’ declamations, dramatic repre- 
sentations, &c., for which there seems to bea 
good deal of inspiration in the Community this 
season. Educational enthusiasm takes some new 
phase with us almost every winter, and the stage 
perhaps is to be our school for the next term. 
Many excellent things may be said in favor of it. 
The exercise of memory in learning your part— 
the cultivation of taste in studying the best pro- 
ductions of genius—the cultivation of address and 
elf possession—of meekness before criticism— 
the breaking of that shel! of self-consciousness 
which encases us as we cease to be children, are 
some of the advantages to be derived. But be- 
yond the benefit to the actor, it was thought the 
effect on the audience might be of the best kind- 
It is possible in dramatic performances to select 
from all. the actions, thoughts and sentiments 
known to men, the best and noblest for presenta- 
tion, and so to keep before us such models as we 
should most desire to imitate, On the other hand, 
faults which have worn out the force of ordinary 
reproof, may be held up to irresistible satire in 
an acted play. Tius ina society having really 
good aspirations the stage may become a most 
effective mora! preacher. Our hope is, by means 
perhaps of original compositions, to make this de- 
partment of art sometime reflect our most heaven- 
ward tendencies, cultivate and strengthen all good 
impulses and discourage whatever are bad. 


Business 1rEMs.—The farm corps is busily en- 
gaged in husking corn and storing the fodder, 
threshing buckwheat, digging potatoes, &c., but 
more or less retarded in its operations by 
the rainy weather. The storing of vegetables and 
marketing the surplus, occupy the attention of 
the gardeners. The fruit is all gathered. Our 
own trees have yielded us about three hundred 
and fifty bushels of apples, in addition to which 
we have purchased over three hundred bushels, 
The planting of forest and fruit-trees has been 
commenced and will be prosecuted further if the 
season admits. Atatime when nearly all the 
manufacturing companies in Lowell Mass. are 
running only a part of their machinery, and that 
upon short time, it is not much a matter of sur 
prise that manufacturing generally should suffer- 
and that consequently we experience some diminu- 
tion in trap orders. Our courage is still good, 
and the business in the shop goes on as usual. 

Tur Juvenites.—The class of boys from 12 
to 17, numbers about 20. They are distributed 
to the different employments of the family as fol- 
lows: 8 tothe Trap-shop, 1 to the Shoe-shop, 
1 to the Bag-making business, 1 to the Horse- 
barn, 2 to the garden, 2to the farm, 1 to the 
Carpentry business, 2 to tree-planting and im- 
provement of the grounds, | to the kitchen,— 
They are under the general care and supervision 





of Mr. Bradley, who has had long experience as 
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father at the Children’s house, and who holds 
meetings with them for moral and spiritual im- 
provement on Sundays and at other times. A class 
of eight young girls from 10 to 12 are similarly 
distributed to household duties, and are considered 
as having graduated from the Children’s depart- 
meni, though subject still, to some special over- 
sight from their proper guardians. The schvols 
are in vacation now, though some classes for 
writing and aclass in Latin continue their ses- 
sions. Of the children below the age of 12 there 
are thirty, constituting the proper children’s de- 
partment, living in a house a few feet apart from 
the large mansion and having a system of regula- 
tions of its own. One man and three women 
have charge of the children and give most of their 
time to their care, working and playing with them 
governing them and attending to their wants. A 
day’s routine at the Children’s house at the present 
time is somewhat as follows: The man in charge, 
lights a fire, and rings a bell at the foot of the 
staircase at twenty-five minutes before six. The 
ding-ding of the bell is answered instantly by the 
thump of the children's feet springing from their 
beds on the floor above, and the crowd come pct- 
tering down stairs. Dressing then goes on in the 
large common room, where the children have 
each a hook on which to hang cluthes. There 
are of course hard knots to untie, stiff shoes to 
help on to little feet, laggards to spuron, &¢.— 
Twenty minutes being given to wash, dress, and 
comb in, there is generally ar opportunity for a 
run in the garden before breakfast. At a word, 
the children gather and form in an orderly man- 
ner to walk down to breakfast, and are in their 
seats at the table before the breakfast-bell sounds: 
After breakfast they return to their house, and 
amuse themselves in a quiet manner till the bell 
for Bible reading in the parlor, which they attend 
for fifteen minutes. After this they are gathered 
and seated for a short time while their attendants 
review the state of their clothes, shoes, &c., and 
administer any criticism or advice that may be 
required. They are sometimes invited to cunfess 
Christ a Savior from evil, and in doing so, each 
one mentions the fault to which he feels most 
addicted. The smaller ones go to their play, and 
the larger to the performance of such errands 
and chores as are assigned to them. At eight 
o'clock the bell rings for bréiding, and all who 
are not otherwise engaged, braid palm-lear for an 
hour and a half. The smaller ones having stints 
apportioned to them according to their capacity. 
At the close of the braiding a lunch is passed 
round and all are dismissed for a time to exercise 
within certain limits as they please. The play- 
ground at this time is generatly busily occupied 
with swings, skipping-ropes, &c. Sometimes a 
bee for piling wood, picking butternuts or pota- 
toes, or some other suitable job follows, or the 
children are called together for a half-hour’s 
practice in singing, under the care of a teacher.— 
After dinner, the children are allowed to attend 
the instrumental concert in the parlor, or occupy 
themselves in other ways till 14 o’clock when 
they have another spell at braiding—then liberty, 
then out-door business of some kind when possi- 
ble. At 5 o’clock a certain number of the chil- 
dren go to their parents and remain with them 
the remainder of the day. Before supper the 
children are made to be seated and become quiet ; 
attention being given to their personal appearance 
and preparation for the table. Supper at six, 
served by adult waiters who take turns in sitting 
at the children’s table. At half-past six the chil- 
dren are again in their place, and the next half- 
hour is spent in serious or entertaining talk and 
preparation for bed. At seven the smaller chil- 
dren retire, lanterns are lighted in the halls and 
attic above, and a man and woman, selected from 
a list of volunteers, come to relieve the regular 
officials at the Children’s house. The larger chil- 
dren have an hour with their books and pencils 
around a table, and go to bed ateight. After 
that the night watchman visits all their sleeping 
rooms once or more, in the course of his round. 
Such isan outline of the general course of 
things, which is varied however by circumstances 
as they rise. Much is necessarily left to the dis- 
cretion of those in charge, in managing so intn- 
cate a mass of interests as belong to the bringing 
up of thirty children, and a better school for the 
culture of adults in many things, can be hardly 
found, than a position at the Children’s house. 





—In our advocacy of the truth, we should 
remember that ‘ the power with which our words 
will act, will depend on the firmness of our faith 
in the truth.’ 

—The great Annual Revolution is always going 
on, whatever fogs and storms may disturb the 
daily motion. 
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The Power that Worketh in Us. 

That we are not fanatical or visionary 
in our expectations of the extinction 
of selfishness, and the transformation of 
character, or in other words, making men 
new creatures, we are certain, if there 
is any truth in the New Testament ; and 
we are confident it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of all who love our Lord — 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and who fully 
believe the gospel promulgated by him 
and his disciples. We do not expect, 
and shall not attempt to convince those 
who are disposed tec cavil, or gainsay,—- 
our task is only with the honest-hearted ; 
and from these we ask attention to a 
sketch of some of the evidences before us. 

To the Ephesians Paul says, ‘I cease 
not to give thanks for you, making men- 
tion of you in my prayers, that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him : the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened ; that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance in the saints, and what is the ea- 
ceeding greatness of his power to us- 
ward who believe, according to the work- 
ing of his mianty POWER, which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come.’ And 
again: ‘ For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
.---that he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strength- 
ened with might by his Spirit in the in- 
er man ; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fullness of God, Now 
unto him that is able todo exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, . 
according to THE POWER THAT WORKETH 
IN US, unto him be glory in the church 
by Christ Jesus throughout al] ages.’— 
Paul also gloried in infirmities, that the 
power of Christ might rest upon him ; 
and declared that he was made partaker 
of the promise by the effectual working 
of that power. He counted all things 
but loss, that he might know Christ and 
the power of his resurrection, 

These expressions sufficently ihdicate 
the character of the mighty agency that 
worketh in us, and we need be at no loss 
as to its nature or identity. It was 
through the eternal Spirit that Christ 
‘offered himself without spot to God;’ 
and it was through the same Spirit that 
he was raised from the dead. The same 
agency working in us must produce like 
results. ‘If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none‘of his.’ ‘ By 
one Spirit we are all baptised into one 
body.---- and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.’ ‘ The body is one, 
and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body being many, 
are one body.’ ‘In all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, divi- 
ding to every man severally as he will.’ 


* Ye also are builded together, for a hab- 
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itation of God through the Spirit.’ 
‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you ?” 

From these passages and others of a 
similar character, the conclusion is un- 
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and happiness of its subjects, while that 


of the other is wholly evil, tending to the 
misery and slavery of its subjects. Now 
supposing that we were called upon to 
designate everything that is in or con- 
nected with these two nations as good or 


avoidable that the Spirit of God is the|evil. Then according to this definition 


power that worketh in us, and through 
the agency of which are to be achieved 
the splendid results that we anticipate 
in the transformation of character. But 
what guarantee have we that the Spirit 
will remain with us till the work is ac- 
complished ? Let us see. 
his crucifixion, Chiist said to his disci- 
ples, who were troubled because he was 
to leave them, ‘I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever.” — 
Further, the apostle John says, ‘the an- 
ointing [Spirit] which ye have received 
of him [Christ] abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you: but 
as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and 
even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide 
in him,’ 

This is the mystery of the gospel—the 
indwelling of Christ in us by his Spirit 
—and, though it may be regarded by 
gross and sensual minds as a hallucina- 
tion, those who are simple enough to re- 
ceive the baptism of the Spirit, may un- 
derstand and know it of a truth. 
natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned,’ 
‘For what man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God.’ ‘Now we 
have received not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely 





given to us of God.’ We thank God goodness is in God. 
which broods over and sanctifies every- 


that he has hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent and revealed them unto 
babes. 


t 


On the eve of| evil nation as evil. 
ny improvements, how much refinement, 
how many of a good moral sort of men 
may be found in the evil nation, so long 
as their influence goes to support the evil 
nation, they must be considered as under 
the general classification of evil. 
their good qualities, inasmuch as they 
tend to strengthen, and make respectable 
the cause to which they are devoted, may 
be considered as increasing instead of 
diminishing the sum total of evil. 
general sense good and evil become trans- 
ferable terms. 
vails and obtains converts and means from 
the evil nation, these converts and means 
become good. And as the evil nation is 
prosperous and obtains converts and 
means, they in their turn must be desig- 
nated as evil. 
‘The | however, all these persons and things may 
be considered as good, if they are capable 
of being profitably appropriated and put 
to use in the exercise of the good power. 


of good and evil we should have to con- 
sider whatever tended to the relief, com- 
fort or support, or whatever in any way 
forwarded the interests of the good na- 
tion, as good ; and whatever tended to 
uphold and forward the interests of the 


No matter how ma- 


Even 


In this 


As the good nation pre- 


In a subordinate sense 


This illustration represents precisely 


the position of things in this world. The 
world lieth in the wicked one, and the 
goodness which is often made so much 
account of, is of this perishable kind which 
is at the mercy of the devil, and is after 
all devoted to the purpose of nourishing 
and building up his interests. 


All real 
It is an emanation 


hing which pertains to him, and howev- 


er much of other kinds of goodness there 


To those who are seeking the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 


of Him, and are desirous of apprehend- 
ing that for which they are apprehen- 
ded, we say in the language of Paul, 
‘The God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of 
the Holy Ghost.’-—a. w. c. 





may appear to be, it will be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, unless 
it is in some way found to be devoted to 


his service. 


It is by virtue of this philosophy, that 


the ordinance of confessing Christ is of so 
much importance to our salvation. It is 
by this means that we are enabled to 
transfer ourselves and all of our posses- 
sions from the service of Satan to the ser- 


Who and What is Good? vice of God. Christ, in waging war with 
“And agertain ruler asked him, saying, Good the principality of evil, has planted his 


Master what shall I do to inherit eternal life? And] banner in this world, and it is only neces- 


Jesus said untohim, Why callest thou me good ? 


none is good, save one, that is God.” Luke 18: 18, 19: | sary for us to sinccrely confess him our Sa- 


Many persons are apt to think upon 
the first view, that there is a great 
deal of good to be found in the world 
around them, which is quite independent 
of God. They will point you to the up- 
right moral behavior, and the active be- 
nevolence of the professed infidel or athe- 
ist, and ask, if there is not some good in 


vior from sin, in order to attach ourselves 
and possessions to his interests, and in 
this way partake of the good which we 
can recieve in no other way except as it 
emanates fron: God. This act—the con- 
fession of Christ, by those who were pre- 
viously in partnership with the world—is 
like swearing allegiance to another king- 
dom, which act entitles us to its protect- 


the world separate from God. Upon altion and care. 


superficial view, we should be tempted to 
say that we had found something good ;|¢ 
but if we weigh the matter by the phi- 


It is only by adupting this philosophy 
oncerning good and evil, that we can 


keep out of the most inextricable confu- 
sion respecting these terms. 


Many of 


losophy of the Bible, bg shall discover | ine imposing forms of righteousness and 
that the declaration of Christ can be goodness which surround us, when tested 


fully sustained. 
For the sake of illustrating our idea, 


we will suppose that two nations are at ¥ 


by this philosophy will be found on the 
wrong side of the balance sheet, and we 
may feel well contented with our own 


fforts, however unpretending they may 


war with each other, and that the cause), near, if we are satisfied that they are 
for which one of the nations is contend-|}uilt upon the foundation of the confess- 


ing is wholly good, tending to the liberty tion of Christ.—au. J. 8. 












A First Sorrow. 
Arise! this day shall shine 
Forever more, 
To thee a star divine 
On Time’s dark shore. 


Till now thy soul has been 
All glad and gay ; 

Bid it awake, and look 
At grief to-day. 


No shade has come between 
Thee and the sun ; 

Like some long-cherished dream 
Thy life has run. 


But now the stream has reached 
A dark, deep sea, 

And sorrow, dim and crowned, 
Is waiting thee. 


Each of God’s soldiers bears 
A sword divine ; 

Stretch out thy trembling hands 
To-day for thine. 


To each anointed priest 
God’s summons came ; 
Oh, soul, he speaks to-day, 

And calls thy name. 


Then, with slow, reverent step 
And beating heart, 

From out thy joyous days 
Thou must depart ; 


And, leaving all behind, 
Come forth,-alone, 

To join the chosen band 
Around the throne, 


Raise up thine eyes—be strong— 
Nor cast away 
The crown that God has given 
Thy soul to-day.—Evening Post. 
Thoughts on Education. 

The following paragraphs are from an article in the 
English Eclectic Review, on the ‘ Education and 
Influence of Woman.’ There is an edifying tone in 
them, and an evidence of a gravitating influence in 
the public mind in the right direction, in the mat- 
ter of education. 

Are there not feminine souls in heaven ?— 
There are, unless to ba like the angels of God is 
to be unsezed. Or are we to believe, after St. 
Augustine, ‘that in the next world, women are 
to become as men, even as the angels of heaven,’ 
who are all, in his opinion masculine? Or with 
Mohammed, the grossest of idol-haters, are we to 
believe there are no feminine souls in heaven, be- 
cause women have no souls, and so, of course, 
never get there? Surely neither. For though 
in one sense, woman is and must ever be man, 
yet she is something more—-she was made for 
man, not man for her; that is to say, God’s favor 
to man takes its highest objective form in woman, 
that man’s desires together with woman’s may 
all the better be brought into subjection to that 
love, the end of which is eternally to unite the 
divine nature to the human, and to render all 
pure delights essentially devotion. * > 

One taught to live well is well educated, and 
our life will be as our faith aud our love. Knowl- 
edge is, therefore, a weighty thing; it is acquain- 
tance with the meaning of God’s handwriting on 
the universe, and the inspired page, and the hu- 
man heart, and the body, and the soul. This is 
what every woman ought to know. * * 

An untrained will can not use knowledge.— 
Paradise was lost for want of wisdom. Knowl- 
edge can not regain ¢hat, but faith can; because 
faith is wise, it has the power of doing the will of 
God, since it works with love,as God works.— 
Faith is knowledge put in practice wisely, hearti- 
ly. Education that will enable man and woman 
to obey the divine law, uttered in the word Love, 
the better, is the only education we want.—- 
Knowingness does not belong to it; but the 
knowledge of the truth—‘ Thy law is Tur truth’ 
—every truth does belong to it; for all truth 
comports with true faith, and, therefore, with 
true life, which is eternal. All science, properly 
so called, belongs to our faith, and we must study 
the science of education Christianly, if we would 
be practical in applying it. Just as we must 
study the laws of electric force to make an elec- 
tric telegraph, correct it when impaired, and know 
how to work it rightly, so we must make sure 
that our education issound by theuseofit. * * 

When we ask, What is mind, and how are we 
to treat it? the old philosophic word-tricks about 
the nature of things, will not suffice to meet the 
demand, for we believers are brought into contact 
and codporation with eternity and heaven. These 
are to be met. A soul-crushing weight of mean- 
ing, therefore, comes down upon us as we think 
of training the human mind. There is all the 
wondrous vastness of thought and will, boundless 
as the illuminated and everlasting heavens around 
us. There isa solemn and awful import in the 
thought of educating that; an undying power. 
mind, soul, persov, related to this world and all 
worlds in passing time, and the near and steadfast 
eternity; the theme would expand upen us for 
ever. How shall we treat this mind and soul? 
We say as God wills. He has spread creation 
before us, and thrown his light upon it; there- 
fore, let every soul learn all it can of God’s work 
in creation and providence, with his light upon 
them—that is, his word. * * mts 

‘The head of the woman is the man, and the 








glory of the man is woman.’ Being made for the 











same purpose as respects the glory of their Maker, 
they have only to fulfill their relationships to be 
so far like the angels as to be unconscious of their 
inequality, while mingling their hght together 
upon every object that engages them. He was a 
libeller of the sex who said: ‘ Most women have 
no character at all.? Every woman has not only 
a character of her own, but she helps to form the 
character of those about her, and as a man thinks 
of woman, so is the state of his heart, religiously 
and livingly. * * + . ’ 
Neither man nor woman can rule the will of a 
child without ruling their own, and from first to 
last, we all require to see, and so to believe in, 
a better will than our own in order to real obedi- 
ence. We never cordially yield but where we 
cordially love. * * * * * 
The beautiful belongs to the good and the true. 
All that is esthetic and calisthenic is needed, in- 
deed, both for mind and body, manners and mor- 
als; for in real life none can be too powerfully 
beautiful in doing what has to be done; but this 
should be taught first, and then would follow, 
with more force, lessons on the mode of doing. 
Above all, the soul is to be studied as the source 
of the beauty within. beauty, the life of life, with- 
out whose health the dimpling loveliness of the 
most smiling face is but the hiding of a fallen 
spirit behind a veil of light. se * - 
That indeed must be a life of faith on the truth 
of the Spirit which can at any time be superior 
to the distraction of a disordered body. What- 
ever faith, whatever love we feel, is doubtles to 
be proved by our mastery over the body.— 
Knowledge must rectify will, but a sound body is 
essential to the codperation of the sensational 
with the moral will. * * * 
[Does not true faith give the spiritual or moral 
will a power to control the outward, sensational 
nature, and thus to transform an unsound body 
into a sound one ?] 


We would resolve all desire into love, for as we 
love so we will. Hence we discover the two na- 
tures in man; that which wills without other 
desire than self-enjoyment, and that which wills 
in true charity, desiring the good of others with 
one’s self. As isthe love, so is the life. Our 
thoughts will ran in the line of our loves, what- 
ever be the power of our intellect. Reason can 
not be satisfied without a good state of conscience 
—without a full approval of all that is desired 
and done; but the demand of reason is propor- 
tionate to the improvement of our spiritual per- 
ception, the inward revelation of the divine 
character to one’s self. Hence all education leaves 
the mind ‘ an aching void’ except so far as it im- 
proves the conscience. Hence, too, the sympa- 
thies can not be rightly directed and educated, 
and lured along the path of light, except by 
Christianity, for the meaning of humanity is not 
wrought out in any other system of teaching. 

True education—the drawing out of the mind 
in a feeling of God’s works and words—is a kind 
of sympathy ; like the real preaching of all truth, 
it 1s a propagation of what is felt by the utterance 
of living words from heart to heart. No one is 
fit to teach any thing worth knowing who does 
not evidently feel its worth. The repetition of 
words and meanings may make dry scholars; but 
the ‘humanities’ of language and science have a 
life which associates right-heartedness with logic, 
and brings will and understanding alike into 
sympathy with the personal source of all true 
ideas. * * * * * ~ 

Whatever h2s hfe in it is never tedious, if its 
life mterfere not with our own. This is the se- 
cret of the taste for novel-reading. It is founded 
on the true, humane principle of sociality and 
fellow-feeling—sympathy with all that feels ; and 
this ought to be indulged as far as it is possible 
to convey the lessons of different forms of human 
life, without debasing the taste or wasting the 
time. The popular soul is not to be reached by 
abstraction ; but story-tellers have reached it; 
and nobody will ever succeed in reaching it with- 
out telling traits of life, and all will succeed ia 
reaching it who have any thing positive, and 
active, and eventful, tostate about any human 
being. The true is the most stirring. It is the 
hfe of Christ that is God's story for us, and it is 
in that we see how Jesus Christ founded his 
empire upon love—his life—and so also we see 
that Jesus Christ is God. ad i * 

From infancy to age we watch whatever comes 
before the mind with life and motion init. What 
nonsense, then, to charge the young child with 
stanzas that teach grammar thus :— 


‘¢ Grammar has just four heads— 

First we learn Orthography, 
Etymology succeeds, 

Syntax next, then Prosody.” 


Old Mother Hubbard .and kindred histories 
of uncommon hfe, are, at least, equally strength- 
ening to the mind. * as 

To love aright is to enter into God’s plan of 
promoting happiness, that is, not to love for the 
sake of being happy, but to be happy in the hap- 
piness of the objects loved. 7 

We must look behind death for true beauty. 
We must see what was prophesied when God 
pronounced his new-made earth very good. We 
inust see with God to the end—our end, his end. 

Whatever qualities a good man naturally loves 
in woman, are those she ought to cultivate. He 
does not admire bodily beauty, except as the 
proper expression and embodiment of the adorn- 
ing, intelligent, loving spirit, which he loves in 
sister, wife, or mother. Ary other beauty he 
views as a dead thing—a picture or statue, a form 
with colors more or less pleasing. Whatever is 
unbecoming to the domestic virtues, a man will 
vehemently avoid if thcre be any quality within 
himself that would help to make a blessed home. 








